


























A STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS ; 


OR, 


THE RIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 
A STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


2 RDER, gentlemen, order!” said Mr. 

Torhmy Toppleton, rapping his gavel 

on the desk before him. ‘‘ While I am presi- 

dent of the Lake Shore Railroad, I will have 
order!” 

Tommy was the son of his father; on this 
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question there could be no dispute. Not only 
was his father a great man, but Tommy, in his 
own estimation, was a great man also; on 
this question, unfortunately, there was some 
dispute. Perhaps it was the young gentle- 
man’s misfortune, certainly it was not his 
fault, that he was the only son of a very rich 
father, and had been indulged until he was, so 
far as the circumstances would admit, a Spoiled 
child. He had many excellent qualities; but 
he had come to think that among the boys he 
was the central figure, and that without him 
they were nothing, and could do nothing. 
Tommy regarded other boys, even the stu- 
dents of the Toppleton Institute who were his 
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equals in wealth and social position, as in some 
sense footballs for his capricious toes. ‘Many 
of his companions did not like him, because he 
** put on airs,” because he was overbearing and 
tyrannical to his inferiors, and because he al- 
ways claimed the highest position and the 
loftiest dignity among them. When the Lake 
Shore Railroad Company was organized, he 
was elected one of the board of directors, and 
then by them was chosen president. He had 
filled this office from the beginning, and he 
expected always to fill it. 

The company had been in operation about a 
year, during which time it had dealt mainly 
with imaginary certificates of stock, bonds, 
rolling stock, and other material, the object 
being to give the students a knowledge of 
railroad business. The actual building of the 
road had rendered the company somewhat more 
real; but, as all the property was really owned 
by Major Toppleton, who held the bonds of the 
company for its full value, it was still to the 
students an educational rather than a practi- 
cal business enterprise. The real owner, there- 
fore, was the real manager of the road. He 
told the directors what votes to pass, and they 
were pliant enough to obey. All the forms of 
electing officers, appointing the superintendent, 
road-master, engineers, and other officers, were 
punctiliously adhered to. 

The capital stock of the company was two 
hundred thousand dollars, represented by two 
thousand shares of one hundred dollars each, 
which had been apportioned among the stu- 
dents of the Institute, in unequal parts. Some 
owned one hundred shares, others only two or 
three. Tommy Toppleton was the happy pos- 
sessor of a quarter part of the capital stock 
of the concern, and threw five hundred votes, 
each representing a share, in a stockholders’ 
meeting. An account was kept with each 
owner of stock, and transfers from one to 
another were frequent. I am sorry to detract 
from the dignity of the enterprise by confess- 
ing that a share, whose par value was one hun- 
dred dollars, was frequently bartered away for 
a pint of pea-nuts, though, as the road, like 
many others, was mortgaged for its full value, 
perhaps the compensation was adequate. 

Two thousand mortgage bonds of one hun- 
dred dollars each had been issued, duly signed 
by the officers, and bearing interest at seven 
percent. As the company had no receipts for 
the first quarter of the year, the railroad was 
heavily in debt, and the students were not 


-likely to be burdened with any extra spending 


money from their dividends. I had run the 
dummy during the fall and winter, carrying 





pgssehgers as far as Grass Springs; not for 
the fun of it, but at regular fares — twenty 
cents to Spangleport, five miles distant, fifty 
cents to the Springs, thirteen miles, and be- 
tween the two latter points, thirty cents. 
There had been considerable travel, enough to 
make a breeze with the steamboat company, 
though not enough to pay the interest and ex- 
penses of running. 

As the students were not permitted to neg- 
lect their studies for the purpose of serving as 
conductors and engineers, outsiders had been 
employed to some extent. Major Toppleton 
did not regard the Lake Shore Railroad as a 
mere plaything. During the winter he had 
procured his charter, and he had expended an 
immense sum of money on the road since he 
commenced, for his ideas had enlarged as 
he progressed, and he intended to have a 
regular line to Ucayga, at the foot of the lake. 
In a quiet way he had bought up the stock of 
the steamboat company, and a report was cir- 
culated in the spring that the boats would run 
only between Middleport and Hitaca, at the 
head of the lake, when the railroad was com- 
pleted. The Centreporters were filled with 
horror and indignation, for this scheme would 
leave them no means of communication with 
Ucayga, on the great lines of railroad, except 
by the way of Middleport, and would compel 
them to patronize the hated Lake Shore line. 
But this project was only rumored; it had not 
yet been developed. 

The assembly in which Mr. Tommy Topple- 
ton insisted that order should be preserved 
while he was the president of the Lake Shore 
Railroad, was the annual meeting of the stock- . 
holders, at which the election of officers was 
to take place. By permission of Major Top- 
pleton I. was allowed to own five shares in 
the road, though, as I was not a member of 
the Institute, I was not eligible as a purchaser 
of stock. But I felt an interest in the enter- 
prise, and an interest in the method of con- 
ducting the business, and I had purchased my 
stock at a fearful depreciation from the par 
value. One of the fellows, by the name of 
Limpenfield, had run out of pocket money, 
and being sorely tempted to enjoy a feast of 
cream cakes, I had taken advantage of his 
necessities, and bought five shares for twenty- 
five cents ! 

The meeting threatened to be rather stormy, 
for I happened to know that there were two 
tickets in the field for a board of directors, on 
one of which the name of Tommy Toppleton 
did not appear, though the canvassing had 
been so carefully conducted that the person 
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principally concerned had no suspicion of pis 
own unpopularity, and least of all that the 
stockholders would have the audacity to tip 
him out of'his exalted position. But this ques- 
tion had not yet come toan issue. The excite- 
ment was over another matter. 

‘*T move you that we proceed to the election 
of officers at once,” said Barnscott. 

“‘T move you that we adjourn to Grass 
Springs!” shouted Wetherstane. 

** Second the motion! ” added Putnam. 

“Order, gentlemen! What motion do you 
second, Putnam?” demanded the president. 

“The motion to adjourn to Grass Springs, 
of course.” 

‘““What do we want to adjourn to Grass 
Springs for?” demanded Barnscott. 

“ Question! Question!” called the crowd. 

‘There is no motion before the stockhold- 
ers!” roared Tommy, hammering the desk 
vigorously with his gavel, for he was a model 
presiding officer, and would no more have 
served in this capacity without a gavel than 
he would have gone to meeting without a coat. 

“Mr. President, I made a motion,” said 
Barnscott. 

** So did I,” added Wetherstane. 

*‘ Neither of them is before the house. Gen- 
tlemen, you interrupt the company’s business 
by your disorder. I insist that the proceed- 
ings be conducted with parliamentary pro- 
priety.”. Tommy had been to the legislature 
with his father when the charter was obtained, 
and indulged in technical phrases which all 
the stiidents did not fully comprehend. 

‘*T move you—” 

“Order!” screamed Tommy, at the top of 
his lungs, and as savage as a yellow wasp. 

**T move you —” 

** Order!” repeated the vigorous president, 
indicating each of the movers by pointing at 
them with his gavel. ‘‘ Take your seat, Barn- 
scott! Sit down, Wetherstane! This busi- 
ness shall be done in an orderly manner, or 
not at all;” and Tommy swelled up till he 
was as big as the presiding officer of the Senate 
of the United States. 

“I thought this was a free country, and that 
the stockholders of the Lake Shore Railroad 
had a right to speak in the meetings,” growled 
the irrepressible Barnscott. 

‘Sit down!” thundered Tommy. 

“T have a certificate for ten shares; and that 
gives me the right to speak and to vote in this 
meeting,” added the indignant Wetherstane. 

‘* Take your seat, or I will have you put out 
of the hall!” yelled the president. 

**T’ll sell my stock to any fellow that wants 





it for a stick of molasses candy,” continued the 
wrathy Barnscott. ‘‘ What is the use of own- 
ing stock if you are to be muzzled like a mad 
dog?” 

**Shall we have order, or not?” cried the 
president, disgusted with the irregular pro- 
ceedings of the turbulent stockholders. 

‘‘ Order! Order!” shouted a respectable 
majority of the assembly. 

Tommy was evidently out of breath, and 
disposed to resort to disagreeable measures. 
The meeting was held in the chapel of the 
Institute, and the principal, if not the major, 
was within calling distance. Rather than have 
a lecture from either of them, the violent 
makers of motions subsided for a time, and 
permitted the president to do the lecturing. 
Tommy took a swallow of water from a tum- 
bler on the desk, and then looked majestically 
around the room, as if to satisfy himself that 
no further disorder was intended,.and that the 
turbulent ones were disposed to listen to his 
remarks. 

** Gentlemen, order is Heaven’s first law, and 
it must be the first law of the Lake Shore Rail- 
road Company, especially in a meeting of its 
stockholders,” Tommy began, and then paused, 
looking as solemn as an owl at noonday, to 
note the effect of his impressive words. 

As no one objected to this proposition, Tom- 
my took another swallow of cold water, and 
proceeded with his remarks. 

**No business can be done while we are in 
confusion,” he continued, with due serious- 
ness, as he straightened back his neck. ‘* This 
is a parliamentary assembly, like the legisla- 
ture of the state, and we purpose to do all 
things in a parliamentary manner. Such 
bodies, met together for purposes of de- 
bate, are subject to certain well-established 
rules, sanctioned by usage, and governed by 
precedents.” 

‘“* Whew!” whistled Briscoe. ‘I wonder 
what book he stole that from.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. President, but I 
made a motion, which was properly seconded,” 
interrupted Wetherstane, quite mildly now. 
*“*T don’t think any other business can be 
brought before the house till that one has 
been settled.” 

“The motion was in order, — a motion to 
adjourn is always in order, — but it was not 
properly before the stockholders. The motion 
does not become a question, and is not before 


the house, until it has been stated by the pre- 


siding officer. A motion cannot be entertained 
until it has been seconded; and made and 
seconded, it does not become a question-~until 
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it has been stated by the president. One ques- 
tion must be disposed of before another can 
be entertained. Gentlemen, I insist upon or- 
der. I am now ready to hear any motion; ” 


and. Tommy, having laid down the law, in- 
tended that everybody should abide by it. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE STOCKHOLDERS IN COUNCIL. 


R. TOMMY TOPPLETON had reduced 
7 the riotous assembly before him to a 
tolerable degree of subjection. The president 
was obliged to embody in his own person the 
dignity of the Lake Shore Railroad, since those 
in front of him refused to be conscious of the 
glory of being stockholders. He was ready to 
hear any motion, and it. was evident that he 
intended to keepthe peace. But the boys were 
really excited. They had been discussing the 
interests of the road, and some of their pro- 
jects would certainly prove to be treasonable 
to the house of Toppleton. It must be con- 
fessed that a great many of them could not 
see the difference between their own interests 
and those of the road; and being excited, they 
did not set a good example to their elders in 
Congress and other deliberative bodies, but be- 
haved very much like full-grown men on simi- 
lar occasions. 

‘* Mr. President,” said Wetherstane, spring- 
ing to his feet, as soon as it was evident that a 
motion was in order. 

*« Mr. President,” called Barnscott, almost at 
the same instant. ‘‘I move—” 

‘* Wetherstane has the floor,” interposed the 
impartial presiding officer, vigorously pound- 
ing the desk with his gavel; and I must say he 
made noise enough to entitle him to preference 
as one of the gentlemanly conductors on our 
road, where noise seemed to be at a premium. 

‘* What sort of way is that?” demanded 
Barnscott. ‘‘I have the floor.” 

** Wetherstane attracted my attention first, 
and he has the floor,” replied Tommy, de- 
cidedly. 

‘*T was up first,” persisted Barnscott. 

“Take your seat, sir! ” roared the president; 
and the pine boards of which the lid of the 
desk was composed were in imminent danger 
of being fractured by his gavel. 

“Mr. President, I rise to a point of order,” 
said Lennox. 

“Order, gentlemen!” roared Tommy. “I 
have decided that Wetherstane has the floor. 
If any stockholder is so disposed, he can appeal 
from the decision of the chair.” 





Under ordinary circumstances, Tommy Top- 
pleton did not permit any appeal from the de- 
cision of the chair, and always insisted upon 
having his own way; but it was in the nature 
of a triumph for him to direct the delibera- 
tions of his fellow-students, and to introduce 
forms and methods, of which the majority of 
them had never heard. 

‘“*T appeal from the decision of the chair,” 
added Lennox. 

‘*¢ Points of order necessarily take precedence 
of all other questions,” said Tommy, with the 
utmost dignity and self-possession. 

*“ Ahem!” coughed a fellow in the crowd, 
which brought down a regular board-splitter 
from the gavel. 

“The chair decided that Wetherstane had 
the floor. An appeal is taken. The question 
now before the house is, Shall the decision 
of the chair stand as the decision of the stock- 
holders? ‘This question is debatable, and the 
presiding officer may participate in the discus- 
sion. You will all see that, occupying a posi- 
tion where Pean see all the members of the 
assembly, I could not very well make a mis- 
take in regard to who spoke first. I am quite 
confident that Wetherstane had said ‘ Mr. Pres- 
ident’ before Barnscott opened his mouth.” 

Various opinions were expressed by indi- 
vidual stockholders, and they were about 
equally divided on the merits of the question. 
Each claimant for the floor had half a dozen 
advocates, who were confident that their man 
had spoken first. It was really a matter be- 
tween Tommy and the stockholders, which 
they were likely to decide as they loved or 
hated the president. . 

‘Question! Question!” called the students, 
when they began to be weary of the fruitless 
debate. 

“Those in favor of sustaining the decision 
of the chair will manifest it by saying, ‘ Ay.’” 

“Ay!” shouted many voices. 

‘* Those opposed say, ‘ No.’” 

“No!” responded the determined opponents 
of the president. 

“Tt is a vote!” said Tommy, who was not 
quite willing to believe that one of his de- 
cisions could be reversed by a majority. 

* A vote!” exclaimed Lennox. ‘* Why, Mr. 
President —” 

** Silence, sir! A vote cannot be debated,” 
thundered Tommy, with awful dignity. “Any 
member has the right to doubt the vote, and 
call for a count.” 

“I doubt the vote, Mr. President, and call 
for a count,” added Lennox. 

‘“*The vote is doubted,” said Tommy, rap- 
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ping violently to repress the noise and con- 
fusion. ‘‘ Those in favor of sustaining the 
decision of the chair will rise and stand un- 
covered till counted.” 

*“ Uncovered?” demanded Briscoe. 
we take our things off?” 

“ Order!” 

Tommy's friends, and those who had not 
back-bone enough to vote against his decision, 
rose and were counted. I voted with this side 
because I really believed that Wetherstane had 
spoken first. 

‘‘ Twenty-one,” said the president, after he 


*¢ Shall 


had counted the affirmatives; and I noticed: 


that his lips were compressed, as if to subdue 
some angry emotions which he felt at the 
result. 

“ Those opposed stand till counted.” 

A large majority, obtaining pluck from mere 
numbers, sprang to their feet. 

“All up! All up!” shouted the more de- 
monstrative of the rebels, who had doubtless 
been to town meetings in their day. 

“Order!” screamed Tommy, more fiercely 
than ever; for the vote, to him, looked like 
factious opposition. ‘‘ Eighty-six in the nega- 


tive,” he added, when he had completed the 
count. 
Silence reigned in the hall then, and per- 


haps many of the students were appalled to 
think of what they had done. They had 
actually voted down the high and mighty 
Tommy Toppleton, whose word was law. 
The experience of the nations that delibera- 
tive bodies are not favorable to the rule of 
tyrants was in a fair way to be realized by the 
heir of the house of Toppleton. The boys 
watched the president, expecting an outburst 
of indignation and wrath at his defeat; but, 
happily, the dignity of tfe presiding officer pre- 
vailed over the feelings of the individual, and 
with a mighty struggle he repressed his emo- 
tions. AsI have had occasion to say before, 
Tommy was in the main a good fellow; he 
would have been a first-rate one if he had not 
been spoiled by the weak indulgence of his 
father and mother. He had been taught to 
have his own way, and his passions were a 
volcano within him, ready to break out when- 
ever he was thwarted. I am inclined to think 
this was the first time he had ever conquered 
himself, and restrained his wrath when de- 
feated. 

“The decision is in the negative,” added 
Tommy, with admirable self-possession for 
one of his temperament. ‘ Barnscott has the 
floor.” 

‘*Mr. President,” said the lucky claimant, 





**T move that we proceed to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year.” 

‘Second the motion,” added Faxon. 

‘It is moved and seconded that the stock- 
holders proceed to the election of officers,” 
continued Tommy, who could not see why all 
this storm had been created on so simple a 
proposition. ‘The question is now before 
the house.” 

“Mr. President!” shouted Wetherstad§, 
loud enough to have been heard on the other 
side of Ucayga Lake. 

‘¢.Wetherstane,” replied Tommy, indicating 
that the speaker had the floor. 

“IT move you that we adjourn to Grass 
Springs at two o’clock this afternoon,” added 
the young gentleman, who, beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, had the floor now. 

** Second the motion,” added Putnam. 

‘*It is moved and seconded that we adjourn 
to Grass Springs at two o’clock this afternoon,” 
repeated the president, wondering what this 
movement meant. 

‘*What’s to be done with my motion?” de- 
manded Barnscott. ‘I thought one thing had 
to be settled before another was brought up.’ 

‘A motion to adjourn is always in order,” 
said the president. 

‘* Mr. President, I rise to a point of order,” 
interposed Skotchley, a quiet kind of fellow, 
who had studied deeper into parliamentary 
law than even Tommy Toppletoh, for he had 
been the presiding officer of a juvenile de- 
bating society. 

‘“* State your point, Skotchley.” 

“T respectfully submit that the motion to 
adjourn is not in order, for the reason that, to 
entitle it to precedence, it should simply be a 
motion to adjourn without fixing a time.” 

Tommy was nonplussed. The question took 
him out of his depth. He had Cushing’s Man-. 
ual in his pocket, but it would not be dignified: 
to consult it in the presence of the stockhold+ 
ers. However, he knew that Skotchley was 
well posted, and he deemed it prudent to fol- 
low his lead. 

“The chair decides that the point is well 
taken, and that the motion to adjourn is not 
in order,” said he, though probably he would 
not have been so pliant if he had not been op- 
posed to the substance of the motion. ‘ By 
the ruling out of this motion, Barnscott’s is 
now in order.” 

‘“‘That’s a pretty how d’ye do!” exckaimed 
Putnam. 

‘Order! The motion to proceed to the 
choice of officers is now before the house.” 

“Mr. President, I move to amend the mo- 
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tion by the addition of the words, ‘at Grass 
Springs at two o'clock this afternoon,’” said 
Wetherstane. 

‘¢ Second the motion,” added Putnam, who 
was evidently “‘in the ring,” for he seconded 
only the Grass Springs motions. 

Tommy stated the amendment, and there 
was a silence of a minute or two, for a won- 
der. Then Barnscott did not see why the 
amendment had been brought forward, and 
wanted to know what Grass Springs had to 
do with election of officers. He evidently was 
not ‘in the ring.” He should vote against 
the amendment, and he hoped all the rest of 
the stockholders would do the same. 

‘““Mr. President,” said Briscoe, who had 
more pluck than most of his companions, 
‘*who ever heard of the stockholders of a 
railroad holding a meeting for the election of 
officers right in the place where they do their 
business? It is contrary to custom, and I pro- 
test against any innovations. They always 
have a free train, and take the stockholders to 
a place where there is a good hotel. After 
they have voted, they have a first-rate supper at 
the expense of the corporation. If they don’t 
always do it, they always ought to doit. Iam 
in favor of having this meeting at the hotel in 
Grass Springs, and, after the business is done, 
of eating as good a supper as the landlord can 
get up for us.” 

“Question! Question!” shouted the stock- 
holders, who seemed to be unanimously in 
favor of following the precedent. 

Barnscott made a speech in favor of an im- 
mediate election. He did not believe stock- 
holders usually had a dinner; but, as he con- 
tinued his remarks rather longer than prudence 
justified, he was interrupted by calls for the 
question. 

“ Are you ready for the question?” said 
Tommy, who did not know what to make of 
the remarkable proceedings of the company. 
** You can vote what you please, fellows; but 
carrying out the vote is quite another thing. 
You can vote that Lake Ucayga dry up if you 
like, but it won’t dry up.” 

“Dry up!” shouted some of the ruder ones. 
** Question!” 

“Those in favor of amending the motion 
will say ‘ Ay,’” added the president. 

The motion was carried by a majority of 
three to one. The original motion was then 
passed by a vote of the same ratio. Briscoe 
then moved that the directors be instructed to 
make the arrangements for the meeting and 
the dinner in the afternoon, which was also 
carried. The meeting then adjourned; but it 





was clear enough to Tommy Toppleton that 
the stockholders were taking things into their 
own hands, and that his father would have 
something to say in regard to the astounding 


vote. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


WHY MATT WENT TO SCHOOL. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


ATT was growing too big for his boots, 
that was plain, as aunt Jane said; it was 
high time he should be sent to school, and 
learn, among other things, how to behave 
himself. He was beginning to feel the im- 
portance of being ‘that glorious thing, a 
human boy” —a man in the germ. He had 
a way of leaving the doors open after him, and 
of not hearing aunt Jane when she called him 
back and threatened him with fire and brim- 
stone; which threat led him to wonder if the 
molasses and brimstone she was fond of ad- 
ministering to his needs were instalments of 
retribution, — which he would certainly, have 
found they were, had he followed the clew of 
his theology. He had a way of sending his 
ball through the best chamber windows; of 
bringing in muddy feet upon clean carpets; of 
making his mark upon various ‘ keepsakes,” 
as well as articles of furniture; of whittling 
clothes-pins into grotesque images; of crack- 
ing nuts with his teeth and the flat-irons, and 
making his supper off fruit cake when there was 
company present; and poor aunt Jane could 
do nothing but wink at him, or gently nudge 
him beneath the table, which lastappeal some- 
times resulted in his turning upon her with, — 
‘“‘What you treading on my toes for, aunt 
Jane? It hurts, I tell you.” 

He was evidently getting beyond the con- 
trol of that judicious aunt, whose ammunition 
of winks, and nudges, and threats of brim- 
stone, — without molasses, — and the horrid 
enemy, were only so many blank cartridges 
when thrown into Matt’s lines. If she locked 
him into the garret, he was out on the roof. 
dancing a rigadoon, and frightening the soul 
out of her body; if she shut him into the 
closet, he came out smelling of peach preserve, 
and suspiciously “sticky.” Once, indeed, he 
had really bored three gimlet-holes in the 
door; and when she went to release him, he 
coolly informed her that he wasn’t quite ready ; 
he was playing prisoner, and should soon effect 
his own escape, if the gimlet didn’t give out. 
She had put him to bed, time and again, and 
going out on an errand herself, had actually 
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met him in the flesh, buying peanuts at the 
corner store! She had even gone so far as to 
threaten him with an empty stocking at Christ- 
mas time; and he had responded that, “ Boys 
always felt mean taking things from women; 
but, for his part, he meant to make er a bully 
present.” 

One day she sent him up to Squire Putnam’s 
after a promised recipe. On the way up he 
encountered a crony, one Ben, who gladly ac- 
cepted an invitation to accompany him. They 
were dining, at the squire’s, when he arrived, 
and that gentleman asked Matt if he would 
have a bunch of grapes. Now Matt was fairly 
famishing for the grapes — there was nothing 
he liked so well, except peaches, and pears, and 
apples, and dates, and figs, &c.; at any rate, his 
teeth absolutely set on edge at the sight of 
them. But his aunt had forbidden him to eat 
between meals. However, this would have 
had no effect, since he was not much in the 
habit of heeding such advice; but just now he 
felt a wholesome awe, for the squire had once 
caught him up in his cherry tree, and had told 
him to stay there till he sent Tearer out after 
him. And so Matt had staid, thinking the tree, 
after all, the safest retreat; but Tearer hadn't 
come, and he didn’t know but the squire might 
be keeping him in reserve till they met on terra 
firma. But every time that he caught a glint 
of the grapes, piled upon the silver dish, with 
the sunshine gilding them, — whenever he per- 
ceived their delicious odor,and imagined the lus- 
cious flavor, — then he forgot all about Tearer, 
and the cherries, and aunt Jane, and the whole- 
some awe, which was a sensation so novel that 
it resembled seasickness, — forgot everything 
but the grapes. 

‘‘ Squire Putnam,” said he, ‘‘ ahem! Ben 
thinks 4e would like some grapes.” 

Accordingly Ben was served, while Matt 
looked on and sniffed at them, and looked at 
them so hard it was a wonder they didn’t go to 
him of their own accord. But what isn’t worth 
asking for isn’t worth having; so presentlv 
Ben made himself audible: — 

*“‘ Here— Mr. —” 

‘“* Squire,” whispered Matt. 

‘*] say, Square Putnaum, Matt says e’l/ 
take some grapes, if you like.” 

The squire told it to aunt Jane next time 
they met as a good joke, and she went right 
away and bought a green hide, and went home 
and — showed it to Matt. 

‘‘What did you pay for it?” he asked, re- 
garding it purely in a mercantile light. 

‘* Fifty cents.” 

“OQ, they cheated like time; they always 





do cheat women. If you was going to get 
one, why didn’t you tell me, and I'd a got 
you one at Smith’s that would have cut like 
blazes.” 

Aunt Jane did not feel able to discuss the 
peculiar abilities of ‘‘ blazes,” especially as Matt 
made such furious passes with the green-hide 
upon imaginary culprits that she was glad to 
beat a hasty retreat into_the next room, and 
put it into the fire at the first opportunity, for 
fear he might hurt himself with it. O, it was 
high time he should have a master; but where 
to find that being? 

Now, if there was one thing Matt enjoyed 
more than another, it was a circus; and hadn’t 
the town been placarded for a week with pic- 
tures of high-flying horsemen and harlequins, 
with fac-similes of infant clowns and bewitch- 
ing damsels, who walked the tight-rope as 
easily as less gifted mortals walked the pave- 
ment? 

Matt had made up his mind that it would be 
utterly impossible to remain away from such 
attractions, but at the same time it seemed just 
as impossible to get there. The tickets were 
fifty cents. Fifty cents for a boy who never 
kept one so long as you could count ten, and 
who, like the jugglers, swallowed his cents, or 
converted them into tops and whistles, as fast 
as they came into his hands! though it was 
a rule which wouldn’t work both ways; he 
couldn’t make his tops spin gold. To be sure, 
he was in the receipt of a small salary for 
gathering the apples in certain orchards, but 
which salary he always anticipated by falling 
in debt to his aunt, cent by cent, till it was all 
consumed; besides, the apples weren’t ready 
for him yet, even if he hadn’t already over- 
drawn. And aunt Jane didn’t approve of cir- 
cuses. It was surely a very trying situation for 
Matt. He counted his money. One, two, three 
coppers, a nail, and a broken agate; these 
would never carry him there. In his dilemma 
he applied to Ben. 

“Old iron,” suggested that wiseacre. ‘Old 
cranes, and nails, and bails, and broken bits.” 

Acting upon this hint, Matt went to work. 
He overhauled the loft and the garret, the cel- 
lar and the shed. But, between aunt Jane and 
the cook, there wasn’t an inch of iron to spare 
— not so much as an old horse-shoe to place 
over the door in case of a witch’s visit. In 
despair, his eye happened to fall upon a cop- 
per kettle, which hung in the scullery. Aunt 
Jane had so many kettles, she surely didn’t 
need this one; he wasn’t supposed to know 
that it was the apple of her eye, — that kettle 
which had descended from mother to daughter, 
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which had graced the scullery of nobody knew 
how many generations of aunt Janes! He took 
it down with great care, looking over his shoul- 
der uneasily; for, after all, notwithstanding 
the surplus of kettles, his conscience wasn’t 
quite at rest; but all the same, he took it 
down, as if it were china, whistling the while, 
perhaps to drown the still small voice. 

‘““What are you doing now, Matt?” sang 
out a voice which no amount of whistling 
could drown. ‘ You’re always in mischief 
when you whistle like ¢a¢ — I’ve noticed it 
time and again.” 

*“T ain’t a doing nothing particklar; can’t a 
person whistle, nor nothing? I—” 

‘“* What set that kettle swinging?” ques- 
tioned aunt Jane, looking into the scullery 
somewhat curiously. 

“*That kettle?” says Matt. ‘* The tea- 
kettle? I'll be blamed, if it doz¢s you'll think 
I did it!” 

“*T certainly shall —if it boils over. There, 
do come out of the scullery, and take a book 
and amuse yourself.” 

Amuse himself, with nothing in his pockets! 
Take a book, when he wanted a greenback! 
How was it possible for him to be interested 
in the little boy who never wanted to go toa 
circus; who never kicked and said, “I shan't,” 
when sent on errands; who wore patches on 
his knees without a murmur; who had never 
been tempted to convert his aunt’s copper ket- 
tle into currency, and who always refused to 
be served the second time to quince-marma- 
lade? There was nothing in common between 
them. He shut up the book, and whistled 
again. O, if fifty cents only grew on rose- 
bushes! If wishes were horses! And still the 
copper kettle weighed upon his- mind. He 
glanced at aunt Jane; she didn’t look as if she 
cared much about that kettle — or any other. 
He guessed it wasn’t any good to anybody. It 
seemed to him, just then, as if his fortunes 
hung on that copper kettle. 

(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


AUNT SARAH’S BABY’S OOPPER. 


BY FRANCES LEE. 


OYS, and boys, and boys! Every time a 
baby was born into the Raymond family 
it was a boy. Uncle John, uncle Paul, and 
aunt Sarah, all had boys, and a great many 
boys. : 
At last one day something cried in aunt 
Sarah’s bedroom, and that was a girl. Such a 
pretty baby too, with such soft hair, and such 
a charming complexion! 





‘* Takes so much notice! ” said nurse Crumb. 

‘*So good o’ nights!” said the father. 

‘“‘The sweetest baby I ever had!” said the 
mother. And it seemed to her that everybody 
would straightway come to fall down and wor- 
ship the young child. 

However, the world moved around the same 
as before, and nobody came — only the school 
children — but uncle Tom. 

Uncle Tom was rich and odd, and lived on 
a great farm on a high hill, and all his broth- 
ers, and sisters, and nephews thought he was 
made of money. 

So, when uncle Tom came to see his first 
niece, it was expected he would do something 
handsome. Give her a hundred acres of land, 
likely enough, or-a gold watch, or a bag of 
silver. But not he! Uncle Tom was se odd 
one could never tell where to find him; and, 
as true as you are born, when he had looked 
at this lovely niece, and said she was about 
as pretty as a young puppy, and laughed his 
loud, jolly laugh, he just tossed her a coffer ; 
and that was all. Not even so much asa cent, 
which was a new coin so long ago as then, and 
might be worth having as a curiosity. 

Mamma Sarah was so indignant she just 
threw it back without saying a word. But 
uncle Tom was too good-natured to be ever 
offended, and he only laughed again; and, 
putting the copper in his pocket, went whis- 
tling off, to look at some cows somewhere. 

He bought the cows, and paid for them; 
and, while he was putting up his money, a 
hen flew out of a barn window close by, cac- 
kling — a very odd hen, with a high crest, like 
a peacock’s, and white feathers down her legs, 
as though she had been a Bloomer. 

** That is a singular-looking bird,” said uncle 
Tom. 

“She is a great layer,” replied the hen’s 
owner. 

““Got one of her eggs you will sell me?” 
asked uncle Tom, taking out aunt Sarah's 
baby’s copper. 

“*T guess so. Here, Rad, you run up to the 
nest in the horse-barn chamber, behind the 
stalks. That is Pantalet’s nest, and I guess by 
the sound you will find a new-laid egg there.” 

Sure enough, in a minute Rad ran back with 
the egg, warm and white; and uncle Tom paid 
the copper, and taking it home, put it under 
a setting hen, and in due time out popped 
achicken. The chicken grew to be a hen, and 
the hen proved as great a ‘‘ layer” as her moth- 
er. So many eggs in so many, uncle Tom 
saved to pay him for his trouble and his corn, 
and sold the rest, or turned them into chickens 
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for the benefit of aunt Sarah’s baby, who kept 
growing along to girl, and then womanhood, 
and was still as pretty as ever. 

At last uncle Tom sold some of the hens for 
alamb. The lamb became a sheep, and the 
mother of many sheep, until the sheep were 
sold for a cow. So, year by year, while aunt 
Sarah’s baby grew older and prettier, her prop- 
erty grew larger and more valuable, until, on 
her wedding-day, uncle Tom took home to her 
in aline, like the procession going into the ark, 
first a flock of hens, then a drove of sheep, and 
following after, a herd of cows — a handsome 
dowry, and only the rightful income from her 
first copper. 





THE FATAL DOG-OOLLAR. 


BY JOHN STACCATO. 


Bh BURTON had a funny dog — 
He came at call or shout, 

Was always larger in the night, 
For then we det him out! 

And was quite brave, I must confess, 
With no other dogs about! 


Just like some strict economist 
(All punning set aside), 

To make doth ends severely meet 
Quite frequently he tried, 

And from his kennel oft was heard 
The moaning of the tied. 


Ben bought for his dog a collar, 
Which made him very proud; 

The cows and sheep applauded, 
The geese hissed long and loud; 

To praise or censure he alike 
Complacently bow-wowed. 


Beside a dirty butcher’s stall 
Poor Fido came to grief; 

His collar proved the death of him, 
And hung him for a thief! 

His end, so.like his stunted tail, 
Was melancholy brief. 


A leg of mutton caught his eye, 
A treacherous hook caught him! 

No dow (or) wow could save him then — 
His eyes grew faint and dim; 

The butcher found him hanging dead, 
Well punished for his sin. 


The lives of dogs, like lives of men, 
Contain a share of gall; 

And pride of dogs, like pride of men, 
Must some time have a fall! 

But Fido’s fate was sad because 

He could not fall at all. 
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bled, he had certainly fallen down that throat. 





OUR PICTURE GALLERY.—X. 


M® NAST gives us the compliments of 
the season in his full-page engraving for 
this month. All our readers will sympathize 
with the young people who are examining 
their pile of gifts, and doubtless their anxious 
faces are but the type of tens of thousands of 
others who will wonder that there are so many 
or so few presents in the heap forthem. It is 
a beautiful custom; but some of us old fogies 
can remember the time when Christmas gifts 
were not the order of the day, and Christmas 
itself passed off without notice. We gladly 
hail the change, which is a decided improve- 
ment; for no day in the year so much deserves 
appropriate recognition as the anniversary of 
the birth of the Saviour of the world. Let us 
rejoice in the stupendous event, for to that, 
more than to all others, we owe our civiliza- 
tion, and all the blessings which surround us. 

New Year’s Calls, also pleasantly represented 
in the picture, will be better understood and 
appreciated in the Middle and Western. States 
than in New England, where the day has not 
yet come to be regarded as a holiday of gen- 
eral acceptance. But the joyous season is ac- 
knowledged and celebrated everywhere, and 
we shall rejoice to see more notice taken of 
the occasion. We wish all our readers a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, and hope 
they will enjoy the picture. 





SEA THINGS. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 





THE SEA-DEVIL. 


HE fisherman who drops his line over the 

haunts of the sea-perch and _black-fish 
will sometimes introduce upon the scene an 
actor not down in the programme; perhaps 
such an uncouth monster as he had never 
dreamed of, if not quite. familiar with the 
slimy or’the scaly citizens of that nether 
Fin-land. 

Such an. unexpected interpolation to the 
quiet drama astonished me one day, when, 
instead of ‘‘ Enter TauToG,” as the * unities” 
demanded, a great surging and swaying of 
the line, and much heavy resistance to any ap- 
pearance upon the boards, roused my flagging 
interest, when, lo! ‘‘ Anuter SEa-DEvIL!” in- 
troduced a tremendous performer, with the 
most absolutely ofen countenance that I ever 
beheld. If one-had made a misstep and stum- 
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He was just one gigantic mouth, with a tail 
to it; and that was the fish variously named, 
as Frog-fish,— though another and yet more 
hideous thing bears that name, — Sea-devil, — 
which name also has another claimant, whose 
style of beauty gives him good pretensions to the 
title, — Fishing-frog, and Angler; the one per- 
haps because he bears some resemblance to a 
tadpole, the other because, though a fish, he 
is a fisherman, making use of a curious trick 
to lure his prey within reach of his terrible 
jaws. 

The size of my monster, by actual measure- 
ment, was three feet across the shoulders by 
four feet in length. The mouth is stretched 
across the entire but-end of the fish, much as 
if a bellows, with the handles knocked off, 
were ripped open as far back as the first nar- 
rowing. Two rows of long, inward curving, 
conical teeth, surround the jaws, thick set as 
the ivory pins on a peg-puzzle board; and, as 
if these were not enough, the four plates of the 
pharynx have another set of strong-hooked 
fangs, for fear his prey might drop out of his 
big mouth after he had swallowed it. 

That mouth is a yawning sepulchre. In 
my specimen it stretched open like a bag; it 
would have held a half bushel of herrings, 
good measure. When taken ir a net, with a 
school of small fish, the fellow just opens his 
huge jaws, and lets them wash in by the dozen ; 
and since he is a decidedly slow vehicle, he 
doubtless finds it exceedingly convenient to be 
waited upon by man, unless in the end he 
finds himself waited upon into the compost 
heap, where he is best qualified to shine. 

His true scientific name is Lophius Piscato- 
vius, which, as I understand it, is putting the 
laziness of his nature in a pretty strong light; 
for lophius, we may presume, is classical for 
loafer, and Ziscatorius is a fisherman, which 
is tolerably good English for the same variety 
of the genus homo. 

The fishing-frog is.as arrant a loafer as any 
toad in the puddle, and grows up ready fur- 
nished with tackle, and bait, and basket. About 
his mouth, attached to his lips, and all along 
the sides of the creature, is a sort of fleshy 
fringe, or series of “fingers,” set on a bony 
stem, and waving at the will of the owner, if 
such a big-headed lazy-bones may be supposed 
to carry about such a commodity as a will. In 
front of the eyes, that are elegantly located on 
the top of his head, are two longer appen- 
dages, — antennz you might call them, — slen- 
der arms, spreading at the end in a white, 
fleshy hand, with which he beckons to the 
unwary. 
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These fringes are his bait and tackle. His 
style of fishing is to lie close to the bottom, 
nestled down in the sand or mud, so as to seem 
just a weedy rock, and then slowly wave his 
tufted antenne and his mossy fingers, that 
some silly fishes take to be a plate of feather- 
headed annelids set for their supper; when, on 
approaching to do the honors of the table, they 
make a geological discovery, that the table isa 
trap rock, and, contrary to the books, contains 
a plenty of animal remains — their own among 
the rest. 

It is hardly possible to suppose that this 
huge pair of jaws is conscious of his device; 
for if he is witty, his looks belie him, and the 
proverb is a fib — 


“ Little head, little wit; 
Great head, not a bit.” 


Cunning as he may be, he sometimes gets 
taken in his own snare, and comes to trouble 
with his lazy and greedy habits. I was once 
witness of his confusion off the Seaconnet 
shore. A fisherman had set a trawl —a long 
cord strung with baited hooks, and sunk to the 
bottom, to catch cod. A dog-fish had consid- 
ered himself invited to the feast, and got fas- 
tened to one of the hooks. The sea-devil, 
always glad to have somebody catch his fish 
for him, deliberately sailed in and swallowed 
the dog-fish, —a titbit over two feet long, — 
and when the rope was drawn up, the greedy 
fellow was either too stubborn to relinquish 
his meal, or the pharyngeal teeth clung with 
such tenacity that he couldn’t let go while the 
line was tight, and consequently came aboard, 
where, on discovering how he had been taken 
in, he grew sick of his bargain, and threw up 
the dog-fish in disgust, to the great amusement 
of the fisherman. 

The lophius is cartilaginous, without scales, 
covered with cold slime, not pleasant to touch. 
There are several species, but the general type 
is that of the angler; end when you have caught 
one and got his featu‘es, you will scarcely wish 
to catch another, even to find him a shade less 


ugly. 
pa ES Se 
—— Goop breeding is a guard upon the 
tongue. The misfortune is, that we put it on 
and off with our fine clothes and visiting faces, 
and do not wear it where it is most wanted — 
at home. 


—— Envy sharpens the sight, for it mag- 
nifies and multiplies all the errors of man; 
but, alas! it corrodes the heart. Let us be 
blind to the errors of man, only keen-sighted 
to our own faults. 
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JOINING THE KNIGHTS. 
LETTER FROM TOM SKATES TO BOB FLYNN. 


LouDEN HILL, December 30, 1868. 

EAR BOB: It was plaguy dull when we 

moved out here last spring; but there’s 
some high old boys round here, I tell you. 
You know my big brother Jim: he is getting 
a little too big for his trouserloons. He snubs 
me every chance he gets. I am going to tell 
you how I played it on him, though. O, my! 
wasn’t it bully! Jim’s a pretty hard ticket — 
he is. All the boys play cards, especially Jim; 
and I often used to find him stuck away ina 
barn or shed, playing high, low, Jack, for two 
cents a game, when the old folks thought he 
was up to the academy. I used to threaten to 
blow on him; but he promised me the biggest 
licking I ever got in my life if I did; so I didn’t. 
I kept my eye out, though; and the other day 
I was mending my sled, and Ed Perkins and 
Bill Norton came in and talked low with Jim. 
Who is that old fogy that says when three 
boys get together, flog them, for there’s mis- 
chief somewhere? That’s so —ain’t it, Bob? 
I knew something was up. That evening I 
saw them all three down by the tan-yard, and 
Frank Horn and Dan Bachelder was with 
them. I meant to keep my eye on them; but 


while I took one slide down Bishop’s Hill, they 


all disappeared. I thought I was beat, sure 
enough. They wouldn’t go to the wool-house, 
for the old gents used to go there to have a 
friendly game on the top of a wool-basket. 
There was an old tan-house out in the field, 
and I knew there was a room with a stove up 
in the north end of it. I hid my sled, and just 
legged it to the tan-house. I listened a while, 
and then I heard alow laugh. ‘ How are you, 
my fine birds?” I said to myself. The floor was 
awful rickety, so were the stairs, with any quan- 
tity of scuttle-holes; and such a screaking you 
never heard. I had to crawl on all fours like a 
cat. I listened at the door. They were having 
a great time, you bet. I didn’t dare to stay 
there; so I thought of the space under the 
eaves, where I could crawl in out of sight. I 
found a nail-hole through the plastering, but it 
wasn’t quite large enough for me to take a first- 
class observation; so I took my knife and made 
it larger. There they sat round a roaring fire, 
laying out what they called the constitution 
and by-laws of their secret society. Secret! 
My eyes, and that nail-hole! They called 
themselves ‘‘ The Knights of the Silver Fleece,” 
which seemed very appropriate, considering the 
old pelts that were hanging up outside to dry. 





Jim was the leader, and you should have seen 
how important he was. Such airs! ‘We 
must all have names by which to call each 
other at the meetings of the club,” he said. 
‘Ed shall be called Romeo, and Bill, Macduff: 
Dan is black enough for Othello.” Frank said 
he would be called ‘‘ Leatherstocking,” and 
Jim preferred the name of Diogenes. Then 
they talked about the fine suppers they would 
have, and discussed the locality of different 
hen-coops, and what ones were farthest from 
the houses. The meetings were to be held on 
the writing-school evenings, and two members 
detailed to prepare the supper. I didn’t think 
I should forget the evenings. After writing- 
school the Knights were to drop in, one or two 
at a time, and regale themselves on chicken 
stew, roast turkey, new cider, ham and eggs, 
and so forth, and then ‘‘ jar,” as they called the 
card-playing. Then they set about making a 
door-latch that could be opened from the out- 
side only by the Knights themselves. Ed 
wanted a piece of leather to fix the latch with, 
and Jim said perhaps he could find some out- 
side under the eaves. I began to shake, I tell 
you. Perhaps he would go-to the other side. 
I crawled up still farther among the cobwebs, 
— they were all over my head and face, — and 
Ed came out with the light, right over my 
side, and went looking along on the floor, 
nearer and nearer to me, till he spied a boot. 
There was leather enough! He raised the 
lamp higher, and a little higher — two boots, 
two legs. ‘‘ Spy! traitor! enemy! help!” he 
cried, in a tragic voice; and out they all rushed. 
Ed seized the boot, and I clung to a beam. 
‘“‘ Here, you fellows,” said Ed, ‘take the 
lamp.” Then he clinched with both hands; 
Jim took Ed round the waist, and Bill took 
him, and Dan him, and they all gave a long 
pull and a strong pull. They were too many 
for me, Bob, and over they all went, heels over 
head. ‘ Who is it?” “ Bring him out!” 
“Hang him!” they said, and stood me up in 
the middle of the room. ‘‘ You'll catch it, Tom 
Skates,” said Jim, putting his fist pretty near 
my eyes. ‘‘How are you, Diogenes? Hallo, 
Romeo. How’s your best health, Leather- 
stocking?” I said, nodding all round. ‘Isn't 
it most supper-time?” ‘* We must initiate 
him,” Ed said, ‘‘ now that he has found us 
out;” and he turned a pitcher of water over 
my head quicker than you could say Jack 
Robinson. Blazes! wasn’t it a freezer! But I 
had Jim this time. They either had to make a 
Knight of me or break up their nest. So they 
took me in; and my name’s Bismarck, other- 
wise, Yours, truly, Tom SKATES. 
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TRE ORATOR. 
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Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE YANKEE LANDLORD. 


HEN first I chanced the 1 EAGLE 
to explore, 
‘Ezra sat listless by the open door; 
5One chair CAREENED him at an 
angle meet, 
SANOTHER nursed his hugely-slip- 
pered FEET; 
Upon a "THIRD reposed a shirt-sleeved 
ARM, 
And the whole man diffused ToBAc- 
co’s charm. 
‘‘Are you the "LANDLORD?” ‘Wal, 
I guess I BE,” 
Watching the smoke, he answered 
leisurely. 
He was a STOUTISH man, and through 
the breast 
Of his loose shirt there showed a 
brambly CHEST; 
Streaked REDLY as a wind-foreboding 
morn, 
His tanned CHEEKS curved to temples 
closely shorn; 
Clean-SHAVED he was, save where a 


You didn’t chance to run ag’inst my son, 

A long, slab-sided YOUNGSTER with a GUN? 

He’d ought ’o been BACK more’n an hour ago, 

An’ brought some BIRDS to dress for SUPPER — 
®SHo! 

There he comes Now. ’SAy, OBED, wut ye GoT? 

(He'll hev some upland Plover, like as not.) 

Wal, them’s real NICE uns, an’ ’ll eat A 1, 

Ef I can stop their bein’ over-DONE; 

Nothin’ riles ME (I pledge my fastin’ word) 

Like cookin’ out the NATUR’ of a BIRD. 

(OBED, you pick ’em out 0’ SIGHT an’ SOUND; 

Your MA’AM don’t love no FEATHERS clutt’rin’ 
round.) 

Jes’ SCARE ’em with the coals; thet’s my idee.” 

Then turning suddenly about on me, 

‘* Wal, square, I'’GuEss so. Calkilate to stay? 

I'll ask Miss WEEKs ’bout THET; it’s HERN to 
say.” Atlantic Monthly. 





THE BASTILE. 


HE Bastile of France was built for a cita- 

del of Paris, in 1369, to protect the palace 

of Charles V. against the incursions of the Bur- 
gundians. Thestrength of this fortification re- 
sisted all the ravages of time and war for more 
than four centuries, and became the scene of a 
series of cruelties too refined to be compared 
with the barbarities of savages. Some of the 
dungeons of this notorious prison were nine- 
teen feet below the level of the court-yard, and 
had no opening whatever, except a small hole 
communicating with the ditch or sewer; and 
here, amid rats and toads, deprived of light 
and air, uncertain of their fate, and uncon- 


hedge of GRAY 
Upon his brawny THROAT leaned ev- 
ery way 
About an Adam’s-ApPpLE that beneath 
= Bulged like a BOWLDER from a furzy 
heath. 
“Can I have "LODGING * HERE?” once 
more I said. 
8 He blew a whiff, and, leaning back 
his head, 


scious of the lapse of time, scores of noble 
lives were sacrificed. It was Louis XI. who 
had the honor of inventing a newcruelty. He 
ordered pits to be excavated in the Bastile, and 
lined with smooth-polished masonry, where the 
prisoners who were incarcerated in them could 
find no relief from their unnatural position, 
since any change of posture was impossible. 
Not the least horrible feature of the govern- 
ment of the Bastile was the dreadful mystery 
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= ‘You come a piece through Bailey’s 


woops, I s’pose, 
Acrost a BRIDGE where a big SWAMP- 
OAK grows? 


9 It don’t Grow * neither; it’s been 


DEAD ten year, 

Nor th’ ain’t a livin’ CREETUR, FUR 
nor NEAR, 

Can tell wut killed it; but I some 
misdoubt 

"Twas BORERS, there’s sech HEAPS on 
’em about. 





and uncertainty that overspread all its move- 
ments. The tyranny was perfect, and the 
wretch who suddenly found himself in its 
clutches had often no means of knowing of 
what crime he was accused, and was not even 
permitted the sad pleasure of communicating 
his fate to his friends. 

—— Mr. Puncn says St. Patrick taught 
St. Norah how to boil a potato. It is a pity 
more women do not pray to St. Norah to teach 
them her secret. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


ERHAPS there is nothing that gives us a 
more vivid idea of the steady sweeping 
onward and irresistible march of time than the 
passage from one year toanother. It is then 
that we realize that old things are continually 
passing away, and that new ones are ever 
taking their place; and that it will be but a 
little while when what are now Our Boys and 
Girls will become men and women, all taking 
an active part in the great battle of life. Shake- 
speare, the bard of Avon, has said, — 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts.” 


Let all our young friends see to it that they 


improve their present opportunities in such a 
manner as will enable them to play their part 
well in the great drama of life. With the ad- 
vent of the new year the clock of time strikes 
another year, the ship of the world tells off 
another knot, man counts another mile in the 
race, the game is being rapidly played, another 
base has been made, another wicket is down, 
another hoop passed; and he who at the outset 
was a “ muffin,” or a ‘ booby,” is now an old 
hand at the game, and is doing his best to run 
up a good score. And may all of our readers, 
when the game of life is done, be able to show 
a good score, that the great and good Umpire 
may give a decision like unto that awarded 
the faithful servant in the Scriptures. 

With the opening of a new year it is a good 
time to ‘‘ turn over a new leaf;” to make some 
good resolutions, and, after they are made, 
keep them. No doubt some of you did this a 
year ago; but in looking back, you see how 
sadly you have failed in carrying them out; 
and now, learning wisdom by experience, steer 
clear of the obstructions that beset your path 
in the old year that you have laid to rest, and, 
with the help of a divine Providence, your 
journey during the new year may be a happy 
one. And in closing, the editor of this depart- 
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ment extends to all Our Boys and Girls the 
congratulations of the season; and may they 
find 1869 to be all we would wish them—a 


Happy New YEar! 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Season’s Averages. 

T the end of every year, when the weather 

becomes too cool to permit of base ball 
playing, the different clubs set about preparing 
their ‘“‘season’s average,” as they call it, by 
which they determine whether they have passed 
a successful season or not. Clubs perform this 
duty much in the same spirit as do merchants 
and business men, who once a year sit down 
and figure up the results of the year’s doings, 
and thus determine whether they have made 
or lost by their business transactions of the 
past twelve months, and how much. Clubs, 
by their score-books, if they have been prop- 
erly kept, can determine jhe results of the 
season’s play in all its minutest details — 
how many games have been lost and won; 
what the scores were who batted, or caught, 
or fielded the best; and many other facts, 
which, when summed up at the close of 
the year, make quite an interesting story. By 
this a club can preserve a history of itself, 
alike interesting to old members and new, and 
the plan should be carried out by all clubs, 
juniors as well as seniors; for if any young 
club are successful, and win their way into 
the ranks of the seniors, they have a history 
they can refer to, of what they have done, as a 
club, in the days of their infancy, which they 
can compare with the history of each succeed- 
ing year. We shall give in future numbers 
the results of the season’s play of many of our 
leading clubs; and if any of Our Boys belong 
to clubs who have in the past six months done 
deeds worthy of record, let them send the story 
to us; and although we may not have room 
to print it all, we will print enough to show 
how well they did in the season of 1868. 


—— Tue Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Base Ball Players was 
held at Washington, December g. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Thomas Tassie, of New Jersey; 
Vice Presidents, F. P. Wood, of New Jersey, 
and J. T. Rogers of Pennsylvania; Recording 
Secretary, C. E. Coom, of Washington; Cor- 
responding Secretary, C. R. Downey, of Ne- 
braska; Treasurer, M. M. Rogers, of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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1284. (Tell) (egg) r (A) (pea) h (tea) (he) 
(grates in vent) (eye on of) (tea) (he) (age) 
— Telegraph, the greatest invention of the 
age. 1285. B-rush. 1286. E-yes. 1287. M-aid. 
1288. The Princess Rosette. 1289. Saratoga. 
1290. Arm-Ada. 1291. Arm-let. 1292. Leg- 
ate. 1293. Leg-end. 1294. Leg-gin. 1295. 
Malacca. 1296. Snug, sung, guns, gnus. 1297. 
Goal, a log, gaol. 1298. Orleans. 1299. Point 
Raz. 1300. Delaware. 1301. Boasting. 1302. 
Watchman. 1303. Itasca. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


OR. WD 


2. 
Y @ 
‘ 
wt 


PROBLEM. 

3. Acertain man’s age is equal to his wife's 
and the cube root of his son’s. His wife’s age 
is equal to her son’s, to the cube root of her 
husband’s, and fourteen years besides. The 
son’s age is equal to the square root of his 
mother’s and the cube root of his father’s. 
What are their ages? IVANHOE. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF NOTED MEN. 
4- Lo! E. Nag. 5. Ten now. 6. I love tar. 
7. Balm. 8. Dig Creole. 9. Net Sonny. 
10. Wecrop. 11. Nic, hang N. Essex. 


ENIGMA. 
12. It is composed of 9g letters. The 6, 2, 4, 
9 is a girl’s name. The 3, 5, 1, 7, 8 is a char- 
acter in one of Shakespeare’s plays.~ The 
whole is one of the United States. 
HAvuTBOY. 
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SYNCOPATIONS, 

13. Syncopate a garment, and leave an 
animal. 14. To listen. and leave a female. 
15. A weapon, and leave a part of a vessel. 
16. An animal, and leave a_ rubber pipe. 
17. To purchase, and leave to despatch. 
18. What you now do, and leave a color. 
19. Covering for the feet, and leave a gar- 
den tool. MONSIEUR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

21. What islands sing well? 22. What ones 
are good toeat? 23. What one belongs to no 
one? 24. What one is swift-footed? 25. What 
one is not light-complexioned? 26. What one 
is sweet? 27. What one is a sweetened letter? 

Bunny. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


28. HYY. — What popular story? 
W. PuTNaM. 


29. 10.— What important place on the Mis- 
sissippi River? PITTSBURG. 


30. What is the difference between the man 
who opens the mails and a minister being in- 
stalled? 31. What kind of witches belong both 
to the animal and vegetable kingdom? 

WILLy Wisp. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF BOoKs. 

33. Hoe the vile tar of Komot. 34. Grant 
is a joyful fire tohug. 35. Cool sea. 36. I 
ruled for autumn. 37. O, Iona, scold Hunt. 

DicTaTor. 
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E offer for your acceptance a holiday gift 

which we trust will prove a source of 
happiness throughout the year. We have been 
assisted in its preparation by your old favorites, 
Olive Logan, Mary N. Prescott, Rosa Abbott, 
Millinocket, Wirt Sikes, Willy Wisp, and others, 
all of whom have contributed some of their 
best work. If you should all conspire to re- 
turn the compliment, we will gently suggest, 
in the most modest possible manner — Cluds ! 
Rousing clubs! The bigger the better. They 
make our old heart sing for joy. Did we 
hear two or three whispered inquiries? ‘Mr. 
Optic, what shall I give somebody for a New 
Year’s present?” Why, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Our Boys AND .GIRLS, of course. 
The publishers have prepared an elegantly 
engraved receipt — the neatest little affair im- 
aginable — on purpose for Christmas and New 
Year’s gifts. Send the names of friends and 
children to whom you wish to give a year’s 
subscription, and the names of the donor and 
recipient will be written upon this pretty 
receipt and duly forwarded. 

Punch the Printer writes, “‘ Schuyler Colfax 
is in our city. This afternoon Punch shook 
hands with him. Ain’t thatan honor? Hurrah 
for Grant!” Enigma has too many repeti- 
tions; but the specimens of printing exhibit 
very good taste. Punch the Printer will do 
printing for anybody cheap. Box 642, Evans- 
ville, Ind. When the term of subscription ex- 
pires the Magazine is not sent. Yours closes 
with No. 104.— Urban Linkboy, it is in No. 
27. If you had sent address it should have 
been forwarded. — Rita sends an interesting 
account of an agricultural fair she attended. 
Passing over the races and fat cattle, she de- 
scribes those things more interesting to girls: 
‘*One quilt was a most remarkable piece of 
handiwork. A white ground; in the centre, a 
two-story red calico house, with buff-colored 
doors, windows, roof, and chimneys; a garden, 
surrounded by a brown fence, with no regard 
to perspective, — filled with brown flowers. 
In front of the fence a little tree of green 
calico, with black and yellow dots in it, which 
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contained a brown bird’s nest as big as the 
house, and a bird beside it as large as the 
nest.” She said many of the labels were sin- 
gularly innocent of any dictionary affectations, 
as, “*Sary an smith heir blackbery jam.” But 
Sary an got the prize for her jam notwith- 
standing, showing that she had studied the 
great book of housewifery, if she had some- 
what neglected her spelling-book. She also 
tells a first-rate story about her little six- 
year-old cousin, who has just begun to go to 
school. ‘* One day her teacher patted her on 
the head, and said, ‘Now, Maggie, go home 
and tell your papa that you can spell dog.’ 
‘O,’ said Maggie, ‘but I can spell two kinds 
of dogs!’ ‘Two kinds?’ inquired the aston- 
ished teacher. ‘ Letus hear you.’ ‘ D-o-g, dog; 
p-u-p, pup!’ and Maggie’s eyes sparkled with 
pride, as the laugh went round.” 

Honored Uncle Quiz, we proceed to ‘ hide 
our diminished head,” per agreement. Here 
is our hat. Our knees feel weak and shaky in 
your august presence. How little did we anti- 
cipate in making that thoughtless promise, 
‘*Send twenty-five subscribers, and you shall 
be our uncle,” that we should so soon be 
called upon to verify those words! But what 
is there a boy cannot do? We feel proud of 
the relationship, however, and wish everybody 
had such an enterprising and energetic uncle. 
May your shadow never be less. 

Very truly, your obedient nephew, 
oO. O. 

P.S. Harry Percy would surely have an- 
swered your letter, if he had had the honor to 
receive it. 

Mr. Kilburn will feel complimented by Haut- 
boy’s praises of his work; for the engraver dis- 
plays his own taste upon the rebuses; and we 
agree with Hautboy that they are much better 
done than in some other publications. Some- 
times our young friends furnish him with an 
idea which he works out in a very acceptable 
manner. The enigma will pass. — Jack Frost 
wishes to correspond with those interested in 
rabbits. Box 1985, Boston, Mass. 


ACCEPTED. 

Blanks — Tempest; charades — Korn Kobb, 
Jacob Cantor; puzzle — Essex; hidden words 
— Hautboy (good). 

DECLINED. 

P. Coam, Frank Fulton, Paul Pry, Lacrosse, 
Tommy Tucker. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 

Frank Fulton, 26 Madison Street, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Carlton T. Tolman, Box 737, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 
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A NEW YEAR. 


i the same breath we wish all our readers a 

Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year; 
not as a mere compliment of this glad season, 
but from the depths of our editorial heart, for 
we cannot have worked for years in the service 
of our young friends without feeling a lively 
interest in them. The year which has passed 
away has had its joys and its sorrows for all 
of us; and they have been better portioned 
out than we can now understand. Another 
year of time has passed away, with its oppor- 
tunities, which, whether improved or not, are 
now gone forever. We are entering upon an- 
other year of probation, which will be as full 
of opportunities as the one which has gone. 
Let us use it wisely and well; let us improve 
its opportunities, for they may never come to 
us again. 

Our Boys AND GIRLS commences upon a 
Happy New Year; made happy by the con- 
tinued and increasing favor of our readers. 


We trust that it contributed in the year which 
has gone to make our young friends wiser and 


better, as well as happier. We judge, from 
the cordial welcome which it has everywhere 
received, that its mission is understood and 
appreciated. If we have promised much, we 
have performed more; and our publishers will 
in the future, as they have in the past, more 
than realize the expectations of our readers. 

We have heartily enjoyed the pleasant inter- 
course with our thousands of readers. We 
have been in direct communication with many 
of them, and we have only regretted that we 
could not reply personally to the thousands of 
kind wishes and warm congratulations of the 
boys and girls. We assure them that we shall 
continue to feel the same lively interest in 
them, and to labor zealously for their instruc- 
tion and amusement. 

Our Magazine has, found thousands of gen- 
erous friends, who have been active laborers 
in the field. We are very grateful to them for 
their efforts, and we extend to them our per- 
sonal thanks. As a publication of this kind 
thrives upon subscribers better than upon com- 
pliments, we like the former better, though we 
are not indifferent to the latter. Our young 
friends are shrewd, and can take a hint; and 





as we expect to double our list in 1869, as we 
did in 1868, we look to them for active codpera- 
tion. 


DEW. 


HE water, which rises into the air from 

land and sea by evaporation floats all 
around us as an invisible vapor. To this is to 
be added, within our houses, the moisture 
arising from cooking, from the perspiration 
of our bodies, and from our breath. The 
warmer the air. is, the more of this vapor it 
will hold. But when the warm air, thus loaded 
with water, touches any cold object, as a pitch- 
er or goblet on the dinner-table in summer, or 
the window-panes in winter, it becomes cool, 
and at once lays down a part of the burden 
which it is no longer able to carry. This ap- 
pears in the ‘‘ sweat” which covers the pitcher, 
and the moisture which clouds the glass, and 
trickles down the windows. 

Out of doors, when the sun sets, the blades 
of grass and the tiny points of the leaves of 
plants rapidly give up the heat which they 
had received during the day. They soon be- 
come cooler than the air around them. The 
air which touches them is cooled, and a part 
of its moisture is left upon them in the shape 
of the beautiful dew-drops, which glitter so 
like diamonds in the morning sun. As the sun 
rises into the sky, its increasing warmth evap- 
orates the dew, which floats in the air during 
the day, ready to fall again, at evening, upon 
the same blades of grass, perhaps, which it 
watered so gently the night before. 

Little or no dew falls on cloudy nights, be- 
cause the clouds act as a garment spread over 
the earth, to prevent the grass and plants from 
becoming cool enough to condense the mois- 
ture of the air. The same is true of a wide- 
spreading tree, under which the grass is quite 
dry, while all around it is drenched with dew. 

Were it not for the dew which falls so freely 
and constantly, vegetation would often droop 
and die. Especially would this happen where 
rain seldom or never falls, as in Egypt and 
some other countries. By a wise and kind 
arrangement of God’s providence, dew mostly 
falls only where it is needed. Hard and smooth 
surfaces, as roads, paths, and rocks, sandy des- 
erts, and the great ocean, which have no plants 
to be nourished, are not readily cooled in the 
night, and so receive no dew from the air. 
Thus no dew is wasted. Z. 


— Tue last medical inquiry is upon the use 
of anesthetics to assuage the agonies of death. 





